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NOLAND 2 ARIYCER, | which is found in the low places. Beds of sand 
ccannaiieatmmiia — j|and gravel are almost always found below clay. 
OF THE IMPROVEMENT OF SOILS WITH-| prsiryn Dapgpressge tied ee 
OUT MANURES. | om new soi $3 ess, However, with a view to im- 
| prove the soil than to clear the ground. 

Soils may be improved in several ways without) Soils which contain a large portion of dead veg- 
manures, and their produce of usefil vegetables etable matter, or which are composed of stiff clay, 
much increased ; the principal ones are, pulveriza- | may be economically improved by removing the 
tion, an alteration of their constituent parts, drain- top sod, drying it, and then burning it, on the ’sod, 
ing, or watering, and by consolidation. 








lor if covered with bushes, cutting them, down and | 
burning them on the ground. The effect of fire | 
on the soil is, to render it less compact, tighter, and | 
not so retentive of moisture; and when properly | 
applied it will render a stiff, damp, and cold soil | 
into one dry, powdery and warm : but-where a soil | 
already possesses these essential qualities, fire must 
_be injurious, because it will destroy. a portion of 
| the vegetable matter in the soil. It is evident, then, 


Pulverization.—It is well known that plants will 
not grow in a soil which is too hard and compact 
to admit of the free admission of air, water, and 
heat, and for the extension of the roots of plants. 
An abundance of roots is essential to the thrifty 
growth of most plants, and pulverization promotes 
the formation of roots and fibres. Hence the util- 
ity of stirring the soil after the plant has begun to 





| 


| take place in nature. 


grow, to increase the formation of roots and fibres. 
Pulverization also increases the power of the soil 
to absorb moisture from the atmosphere, by render- 
ing it something like a piece of sponge. Hence 
the utility of hoeing plants when the ground is dry, 
because it increases the absorbent powers of the 
soil. Therefore, the old custom of hoeing when 
the ground is moist, is not founded ontruth A 
soil is much more heated by the air, when laid 
light than when compact; because the earths of a 
soil are bad conductors of heat, and could not be 
readily heated by contact only, and therefore re- 
quire the free ingress of warm air, to produce a ge- 
nial warmth, ~Pulverization also ificreases the food 
of plants, by enabling water, which contains car- 
bonic acid, to pass freely to the roots; it also expo- 
ses the manures of the soil to heat, light, &c., pro- 
ducing fermentation, and thus preparing them to 
answer as food for plants. 

Alterations of the parts of soils may be produced 
either by adding what is deficient, or taking away 
that part which is in excess, or by changing the 
nature of parts by fire. 


To ascertain the composition of soils which are 


unproductive, in order to improve them by an alte- | 


ration of their parts, it is necessary to compare 
them with fertile soils in similar situations, and the 
same neighborhood ; the difference may in some 
cases indicate the proper method of improvement. 


in proportion to that of the barren soil, sand added 
to the latter may improve it; if deficient in clay or 
lime, these must be added. 


| that sandy soils are injured by burning. We have 
seen the experiment tried on a Jarge scale in New 
Hampshire, of clearing a sandy soil without fire. 
| Four acres of pine plain had the wood and under- 
brush cut and carried off clean, and then sowed 
with winter rye and grass seed. Adjoining this 
was a piece of the same kind of soil, Which was 
| cleared in the usual way by fire, and sowed at the 
‘same time with rye. ‘The first piece yielded 40 
bushels of rye to the acre, while the piece burnt 
over, yielded only 21 bushels to the acte; and the 
former piece has since yielded much more pasture 
| feed than the latter. Here the fire burnt up the 
vegetable substances of the soil and left it poor. 
| Draining and Flooding.—W here a soil rests upon 
‘a subsoil or bed which does not permit water to 
| pass through it with facility, the water will collect 
‘on the surface and become stagnant, which ob- 
| structs the free cireulation of the juices of plants 
}and thus injures their growth. Hence the utility 
| of surface draining, or small ditches and gutters. 
Some soils are full of springs, causing them to be 
cold and unproductive, and hence the origin and 
‘utility of drains undes the surface, to convey away 
‘the superfluous water. 

In many parts of New England meadows are 
flooded in the fall and during the winter, with a 





_ beneficial effect—the water generally being impreg- 
nated with animal and vegetable matter, particu- 
; ne . ; ? larly if the stream flows through a cultivated re-| yevetation alone was suflicie 
If the fertile soil contain a large quantity of sand) gion, In cold seasons it preserves the roots and | oq 
| leaves of grass from being injured. 


Consolidation.—Every gardener knows the bene- 


If a soil contain acid fit of treading in seeds, on some kinds of soil ; and | 


fore, if the different kinds of vegetables are planted 
in succession on the same soil, each one will de- 
prive it of that particular principle which is suited 
to its nature. This kind of rotation is found to 
Black and grey ash is gene- 
rally tound to succeed a growth of pitch pine. New 
lands produce strawberries and dwarf blueberries, 
und ina short time, they exhaust the soil of the 
particular principle necessary to their healthy 
growth, and then decay and disappear, and are re- 
placed by other plants. The manner in which 
certain plants travel from one place yo another, is 
well known, as mint, crow-foot, &c. 

The following general principles have been laid 
down as to the rotation of crops: 

1. All plants exhaust the soil more or less. 

2. All plants do not equally exhaust the soil. 

3. Plants of different kinds do not exhaust the 
| soil in the same manner. 
| 4. All plants do not restore to the soil the same 
quantity or quality of manure. 

5. All plants are not equally favorable to the 
growth of weeds. 

The following consequences may be drawn 
from these principles : 
| 1. However well a soil may be prepared, it can- 
| not long nourish crops of the same kind in succes- 
sion, without becoming exhausted. 

2. Every crop impoverishes a soil more or less, 
according as more or less is restored to the soil as 
manure, from the decay of the plant cultivated, 

3. Pefpendiculer rooted plants, (clover, beets, 
&c.) and such as root horizontally, (wheat, Indian 
corn, &c.) ought to succeed each other. 

4. Two plants favorable to the growth of weeds, 
ought not to follow each other. 

5. Such plants as greatly exhaust the soil, (as 
the grains and Indian corn,) should only be sown 
when the land is in good heart. 

6. In proportion as a soil is exhausted by suc- 
cessive crops, plants which are less exhausting 
ought to be cultivated.—Scientific T'racts. 


Refuse Vegetables.—Let every thing of a waste 
nature on the farm be converted into manure. Not 
/a single production of any kind should be wasted. 
| We have seen some farms on which the spurious 
nt, if properly husband- 
Maine Cull. 








| ed, to manure half the soil cultivated. 





The Crops.—The Burlington (Vt.) Free Press 


or the salts of iron, although otherwise of a good the utility of the roller is beginning to be appreci- | mentions the appearance of the blight among pota- 
texture or composition, it cannot produce the noble | ated by our farmers. Porous and loces soils are | toes tm that vicinity, which will seriously affect the 
class of plants. If a soil contains sulphate of iron much benefited by being compressed, particularly | yield. The wheat and corn Rage o> however, oo 
\copperas,) the proper remedy will be a top-dress- after receiving a dressing of loam or sand. Light uncommonly large and fine in that region—oats 
ing of lime; and the same would be proper for all sandy soils are much improved by the use of a| fair, barley good, and hay full an average. 


| 
sour soils, Where a soil contains too much lime, | good roller. c 


a dressing of sand will improve it; and sandy soil Rotation of Crops.—There is another means of; Wool.—Mr Abraham Dix, of Geneva, has sold 
would be benefited by a dressing of clay or marl, | improving a soil without the use of manure, by his crop of wool, 5000 pounds, at 40 cents, for the 








oreven swamp mud. Soils having the nature of growing different kinds of plants in succession up- 


peats, are rendered exceedingly productive by drain- on the same soil ; this is called a rotation of crops. 
ing and a pressing of sand. The materials neces- 


| 


It is well known that all plants will not thrive | 


| Somten market. Same crop brought last year 48 


cents, and was sent by the purchaser direct to Eng- 
land. 


sary for these purposes are generally found near at equally well on the same soil ; because, some re- | 
hand. Many of the poor sandy soils of New Eng- quire a particular part of the soil to perfect their | He who never changes any of his opinions never 


land might be greatly improved by the bog mud seeds, while others require another part. There- 


corrects any of his mistakes. 
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From the Journal of the Royal Agricul. Society of England. 


ON THE PREVENTION OF CURL AND 
DRY-ROT IN FOTATOES. 
by I. S. Tuompson. 
To Ph. Pusey, Esq.— My Dear 

vention of curl and dry-rot in potatoes is a pro- 
blem the solution of which is important to every 
occupier of either farm or garden, and I therefore 
trust that you will not consider any apology ne- 
cessary when I request the insertion, in the Jour- 
nal of our Society, of the following paper, which 
contains the result of my observations and experi- 
ments on this subject for the last five years. I will 
first mention the result to which T have been led, 
then enumerate the facts and state the rea- 


Sir,—The pre- 


and 


neem 


weatlier became wet, these appearances changed, | lows :—Curled potatoes ripen early, some weeks 


and the diseased portion of the set resembled a | 
brown sponge, which after a short time became | 
black and offensive. The effect on the plant was | 
well marked. Wherever the disease had made a, 


‘decided impression on the set, the stalks of the 


land noxious. 


soning which to my mind make such a conclusion | 


inevitable. The result, then, at which I have arri- 
ved is, that curl and dry-rot are caused by leaving 
the potatoes intended for seed in the ground until 
ripe, and that, on the other hand, these diseases 
may be prevented by taking up the seed-potatoes 
whilst the tubers are unripe, and the tops still 
green, . 

1840.—In the spring of 1840 I planted 16 acres 
with potatoes ; and having, for some previous sea- 
sons, had my attention strongly drawn to the fai- 


of the rest; 


Jures in the potato-crop which had caused so mueh | 


discussion in Scotland and elsewhere, I paid more 
than ordinary attention to the selection of seed 
in this instance, and made choice of two kinds of 
round red potatoes, both of which were quite new 
to my land. One of them had been procured from 
Messrs. Drummond, Stirling, in 1835; the other 
from Messrs. Lawson, Edinburgh, in 1837; and 
the gentleman who had grown them in the inter- 
vening seasons, having two farms, one of stiff, the 
other of light land, had changed his sets regularly 


He spoke highly of both 


from one to the other. 


kinds, and when boiled they were mealy and good : | 


one kind, however, more so than the other. The 
land on which f planted them, a sandy loam lying 
near the rock (geological formation—new red 
sandstone,) was in a high state of cultivation, hav- 
ing had a heavy crop of swedes consumed on the 
land by sheep, the property of the off-going ten- 
ant; and my reason for planting it with pota- 
toes was solely because I was aware that if 
sown with corn it would be so lodged as to be 
nearly worthless, I naturally anticipated a heavy 
crop. They were planted in the last week in 
April, the season remarkably favorable ; and I was 
much disappointed to find that the braird was 
weakly, and soon showed symptoms of curl. This 
increased, and though few of the plants perished, 
nearly the whole were unhealthy. I particularly 
noticed that the kind of potato which had been the 
most mealy when boiled suffered most from the 
curl; and though, from the great richness of the 
land, they grew, and gave a produce greater than 
could have been expected under the circumstan- 
ces, it was decidedly a failing crop. I was so much 
surprised at the appearance of curl that I watched 
and examined the plants at several periods of their 
growth, taking up roots here and there wherever | 
one either better or worse than its 

The appearance of all those affected 


observed 

neighbors. 
was nearly the same. The set, as long as the 
weather was dry, crumbled and perished—the di- 
sease seeming to proceed from certain spots or 
pits as centres, and gradually destroying the whole 
set. 
always commenced from the cut side of the set, 
but the whole ones also suffered, 


of “ Cheshire white,”) a few chance sets of which 
had been accidentally mixed with the rest. 


table, but were very inferior, in point of mealiness, 


plant were marked with brown streaks and pateh- | 
es, and evidently showed that the juices which 
they were conducting from the set were vitiated 
The part of the stalk to which I di- 
rected my attention was that underground, in 
which it was it was easy to trace the progress of | 
the disease, from their being white and nearly 
transparent. Wherever the top was curled I found 
the stalks unsound and the set diseased. In some 
cases the disease carried the day, and the set reach- | 
ing an advanced stage of decomposition, and the | 
stalks below ground becoming quite brown, the 
top died away. In a subsequent season (1844) 
most of the sets attacked perished ; but on this | 
occasion a very great majority of the plants threw 
out strong roots, and finding an abundant supply 
of food, maintained’ a constant struggle with the 
with the disease, and eventually yielded a good | 
halfcrop. A few green healthy plants stood prom- 
inently out amongst the brown half-withered tops 
and on examining these I found them 
to be plants of a white potato ‘known by the name 


| 
These | 
white potatoes had been previously in use for the 


to the red_pnes selected for seed. The experience 
of this season convinced me that curl, dry-rot, and 
Wet-rot, are one and the same complaint; that curl 
is a mild attack of the disease, which, when vio- 
lent, destroys the set before it can germinate; and 
that it assumes the form of dry or wet rot accord- 
ing to the degree of moisture of the soil or season. 
I have repeatedly seen potatoes affected with dry- 
rot in a few days assume the appearances by which | 
ret-rot is usually described ; and this change was | 
evidently attributable to heavy rain which had fal- | 
len in the interval. 





-markably fine; and being anxious to take advan- | 


tage of it I began to take up my potatoes as early | 
as the 2nd of October ; before they were ripe, and | 
when, for the most part, they would not bear hand- 
ling without what is provincially called “ slipping 
their skins.” 

1841.—As I still considered the red potatoes 


jabove-mentioned to be of good kinds, and that the 


The cut sets were the worst, and the decay | 


As soon as the, 


occurrence of curl was accidental. I determined 
to give one of them another trial; and according- 
ly, in 1841, IT planted about an acre and a half with 
sets from the crop of 1840 which had suffered so 
much from curl. They were planted as late as. 
the &th of June, the land having been previously 
sown with Incerne, which had failed ; the weather 
dry and unfavorable ; vet, in spite of these disad- | 
vantages, they came up perfectly well, grew luxu- 
riantly, and produced an excellent crop. Side by 
side with these potatoes two other kinds were , 
grown ; one a black kidney, a very superior potato 
for the table; the other a cattle potato called the’ 
mangould wurtzel. These were bought sets, nor 
do I know how they had been previously treated. 
Both, however, were failing crops. The expe- 
rience of this season is valuable, running, as it does 
directly counter to what has been so frequently as- | 
serted by the authorities, viz., that curl is sure to | 
increase, and that curled sets are to be avoided | 
like the plague. The explanation of the rule and 
of this exception to it appears to me to be as fol- 


| 1842, 
| crop, without, as far as Lam aware, a single failing 


‘sent these 


before the healthy plants, and consequently are 
almost always too ripe when taken up to make 
good sets, and if so used the disease will rapidly 
increase each successive season, In this instance, 
however, the infected potatoes were taken up be- 
fore they were ripe, and proved to be us good sets 


as could be used. To proceed, The potatoes 


‘ . 
‘above mentioned were taken up the second week 


in November, 1841. Having been planted so late, 


| the round reds were not ripe; the blaek kidney’s, 


a much earlier variety, were. 
1242.—These potatoes were used for seed in 
The unripe reds produced an excellent 


plant. The ripe black kidneys were again a fail- 
ing crop. Inthe middle of May of this year (1842 
I planted with these black kidneys a small piece 
of old grass-land, as a preparation for forest-trees. 
This plot of ground had been from time immemo- 
rial flowed over by the waste water from an old 
and ill-constructed farm-yard immediately adjoin- 
ing, and was therefore as rich as could well be im- 
agined. The potatoes had immense tops, but very 
small tubers ; and, when boiled, the favorite black 
kidneys seemed quite to have changed their cha- 
racter, Instead of the firm mealiness for which 
they are remarkable, they now bore mucl: resem- 
blance to a piece of yellow soap. Thiey also con- 
tinued growing till the frost and snow made it dan- 
gerous to leave them any longer in the ground, 
and they were taken up sti!l thoroughly unripe. 
The round reds, grown on old-going land, were 
taken up ordinarily ripe, and were mealy and 
good. 

1843.—In 1843 these two kinds were again used 
for seed, and the white reds had numerous fhi- 
lures, but the unripe black kidneys were as even 
and vigorous a crop as could be wished. I had 
not yet learnt to attribute the failure to its right 
cause, and was accordingly much puzzled to ac- 
count for the curl among the round reds, which 
had thriven so well the two previous seasons. ‘J 


The autumn of 1840 was re-| was absent on the Continent during the autumn of 


1843; but my bailiff informed me that, in conse- 
quence of a heavy fall of snow in October, he took 
up the potatoes earlier than he intended, and that 
the red potatoes were not ripe, but that the black 
kidneys (a capital crop) were, 

1844.—It was not the spring of 1844 that I be- 
came convinced that the maturity of the potato in- 
tended for seed materially affected the vigour of 
the future plant; and the crop of that year fur- 
nished me with some facts strongly corroborative 
of this opinion. The ripe black kidneys again 
failed to a great extent: not less, I think, than half 
the sets perished without vegetating, or only show- 
ed puny curled tops, and died without forming tu- 
bers larger than peas. The unripe reds were 
planted in a particular unfavorable place, viz : an 
old Jane which had been just added to an adjoin- 
ing field, and was so hard and dry that parts of it 
had to be broken up with pickaxes. In conse- 
quence of the long drought the planting was de- 
layed for several weeks in hopes of rain, but as 


none came they were put into the ground as dry as 
‘dust, and planted without manure: no rain, with 


the exception of a slight shower, fell till the pota- 
toes were up. Still in the whole of the piece, 
rather more than an acre, I could not discover that 
a single plant had failed, and the braird was uni- 
formly strong and healthy. It will be well to pre- 
results in a tabular form. I shall as- 


| sume that the red potatoes bought iu 1840, and the 
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eks — — —— — ? neti ncaa ‘ = 
are black kidneys in Ie4l, had been taken up ripe ; habit of planting those he intends for sets after { will now state the chemical facts which appear 
ake and their mealiness will justify such an assump- taking up his erop of cabbages, which is at the to me to confirm and explain the above-mentioned 
dly tion, us unripe potatoes are always watery, andun- end of June or beginning of July. He also takes results of practice. Itis notorious to potato-grow- 
ce, fit for the table. them up before they are ripe; never finds them ers that a marked change takes place in the quali- 
_ ROUND REDS. fail; they grow earlier in spring than potatoes not ty of the tuber when the stem and leaves wither, 
ely 7 so treated, and make stronger and healthier plants. and that potatoes taken up when the plant is’ still 
oes Year| Seed taken up. | Quality of crop Quantity of crop. People frequently come to him for sets.” growing are invariably watery, though a portion of 
eck are, eee" bh he, Seer The contrast between these two instances is very the same plot, if of a good sort and in suitable soil, 
ae, 1840 | Rape (supposed) Curled, | Failing crop. complete. ‘Two men, living not above two or taken up a few weeks later, will be found light and 
ys on | Derive, os pon paver — three hundred yards from one another, and whose mealy. This is probably owing to the deposition 
1343 Ripe. | Pnliedl. | Indifferent na gardens, as far as I could judge, are precisely sim- of starch in the tuber by the descent of the sap 
in isl Unripe. No curt | Goolcrop. — ilar in quality, grow the same kind of potato in the when the growth of the plant has ceased, and is 
ent dank Raa same seasons. J. T.’s potatoes, being taken up apparently analogous to the very similar process 
ing - BLACK KIDNEYS. unripe, improve both in vigour and early maturi- described by Protessor Liebig as taking place in 
auil- : e an | te ‘ ty—a great merit in this variety; whilst C.’s, all perennial plants. “All the carbonic acid which 
49 Year a ‘ed taken up | Quality of crop. | Quanuty of crop which are left in the ground till over-ripe, will the plants (speaking of perennials only) now ab- 
sce) a | iiss eonromed) | Carica | “Pasting nop” | aPeely grow at all sorb is employed for the production of nuttitive 
on 1342 | Ripe. | Curled. | Light « ey | I will next instance the township of Sawdon, matter for the following year. Instead of woody 
10- i343) Unripe. | _ Nocurt | Capital crop. | near Scarborough, which some years ago supplied fibre, starch is formed, and is diffused through eve- 
old tess | Ripe. __j_Much curled. | Vers had crop. | Jarge quantities of potatoes for seed to the warp-| ry part of the plant by the autumnal sap.” ‘To re- 
in- ; ; ‘land districts in the neighborhood of Selby. J.C. move every doubt on the subject, however, 1 took 
m- Had the above results been obtained by expe- | of Sawdon has been a potato-grower for more than up portions of two kinds of potatoes growing in 
ery gear sheangperttena for word purpose, they could not thirty years; used formerly to send 500 or 600 very different situations, and sent a ripe and un- 
ack have borne more directly on the point mm question, | bushels of Sawdon kidneys annually to Selby, ripe sample of each to Mr. Sprague, analyzing 
ha- as we find that in the wet — of 1843, and the | Where they were were used for seed, and the pro- chemist, York, merely numbering the samples, and 
ich extraordinary drought of 1844, “ed well as in the | duce sent to London; used to grow as many as requesting to know the per centage of starch: in 
m- average seasons of 1841 and 1842, it accidentally | 200 bushels to the acre, now considers 50 bushels each. ‘The result was as follows jes 
on- happened that part of my potato crop was grown | 4 good crop; has failed so repeatedly in the last | Re 
an- from ripe and another part from unripe sets, and | five years in growing " crop that this year (1844) | Water. Starch, con’g of 
nd, om Overy Case with success from the one and fai-| he has none : believe there is no one in the town- | ery Shee, 
pe. lure from the other: thus showing that the sea- | ship who continues to grow the kidneys except | No. 1. Black kidneys, unripe + 68-7 17.7 3 5 
eve sons could not be blamed as the cause of curl.) one old man of the name of H. The township of No. 2, Ditto, ripe ade - 720 17.9 10-0 
and To make these instances still more conclusive, it / Sawdon has been enclosed planted, and other im- No. 3. Round reds, unripe 698 15.1 15-0 
also happened that each of the two very different | provements made, within hie ssonthendion: Hu. of | Be. 4. Fi, ye, = *, ae ee 
sed kinds of potatoes named were alternately affected | Sawdon Moor has occupied a few acres of land ‘The proportion of water in the unripe samples 
fai. by or free from curl : thus showing that it was not | reclaimed from the moor for twentvtwo years and | here seems to be 4 per cent. less than in the ripe 
ven a peculiarity belonging to a particular kind of po- | has grown Sawdon kidneys the whole hace and | Samples, but this was probably owing to the un- 
had sate. ‘always in the same field! Only about one-third | Tipe samples having been taken up some weeks 
eht Thus far I have detailed my own experience | of jt, however, is in potatoes at once. My infor- ‘earlier, and kept out of the ground until the others 
nee only 3 but when it first occurred to me that over-| mant adds that H. considers his potatoes are ripe | Were considered ripe enough. If this were taken 
ich ripening of the set was the cause of curl. I natu-| when he takes them up, but he (informant) does fe ‘into account, the increase of starch in the interval 
| rally became anxious to compare the experience | consider them as ripe oat his neighbors: and when |would be still more marked. As it stands, how- 
ef of others w ith my own, and make many inquiries | the elevation, exposure, and cold wet neture of the ‘ever, the altered proportions of the principal con- 
e- on the subject from other potato-growers. The} soi} that he farms ion taken into the account, it stituents are remarkable. Neglecting the water as 
nok information 1 thus received sull more strongly con- | seems probable ches his potatoes are seldom onthe unconnected with the present inquiry, we find that 
hat firmed me in my previous opinion, and I select thoroughly ripened. In the case of Sawdon we ithe proportion of starch to the other solid matters 
ack one or two of the cases which appear to me Most! have no direct evidence that the failure of the once | #8 83 177: 135 in the unripe kidneys, but as 179: 
in point. The first which I shall bring forward | more famous Sawdon kidneys is to be attributed | 100 in the ripe; or reducing both to a common 
hes gives the result of two opposite methods of treat- | to over-ripening of their seed potatoes, but the pro- | measure, we have— 
in- ing potatoes intended for seed, as practised by two | habilities are strongly in favor of this supposition.| Starch: or soli ars :: 131: i : 
men living in the village of A., near York. I in- = : ‘eoolf Ii pn. | Starch: other solid matters :: 131: 100 in the 
r of 8 “ 8 ” In the first place, the potato itself, like all the kid-| ynripe kidney :: 179: i : 
; spected both their crops at the time that they gave | neve 4 ; . ane xic~ | unripe kidneys. :: 179: 100 in the 
fur- | . , | ey gave | neys, ripens early; and in ordinary situations | ;; i 
fie me the following statement :— peer a alii anes a tae tiie 4 “Ate j ripe ditto, 
wie “J. C., gardener to Admiral P., has planted the | yest o nosing Pp & me in . — of potato-nar- | In the round reds, reducing as before to a com- 
ait p4 . Si | vest, pe to make good seed, aud this is} mon measure— 
valt same kind of ash-top kidney for more than ten | now found to be the case at Sawdon, and its growth | 
ee years. he first year or two he took up those in-| js siebientes ten ie Gamieeienen ‘alias te sain Starch : other solid matters: : 100 - 100 in the 
tu- tended for seed at the same time as those intend- | ship (which borders on the moerlenda and partly | "PS ane NS < pee 
ere ed for consumption; but found that they grew 80 | consists of what farmers there call « wet pa ripe ditto. 
an inuch during the winter that they were obliged to gravel,” partly of black peaty soil) was unenclosed,| _1" each ease it thus appears that the proportion 
yin- be sprouted twice, which weakened the set 80! undrained, and without shelter hx olteaite anal starch to the other solid matters had increased 
fit much as to injure the crop. He then tried the | sufficiently backward to onlin in “ kidneys” im- considerably in the interval which had elapsed be- 
\se- effect of leaving them longer in the ground— | mature when taken up, and consequently to be | tween taking up the ripe and unripe parcels. The 
de- sometimes as much as three months after the plant | peld jin high repute, and am to great distances for remark will here be probably made, that though 
tas was ripe. This produced the desired effect o iseed. It may be imal that the ‘iio one white ‘an increase of starch has undoubtedly taken place, 
y as preventing the growth during winter; but after | equal probability be etwribated to the gradual dete- | Yet the quantity present was considerable before, 
vith some years’ continuance he found the germinating | rjoration of this species of potato = and to ron why then should an addition to it injure the ger- 
wee power so much injured that they were a month or! such an objection I have inserted the enee of H |minating power of the set? ‘To answer this ques- 
ece, more later in coming up than taose of his neigh- | mentioned above, who still grows with profit to | on it is necessary to state briefly the doctrine pro- 
that bors, treated in the ordinary way. In fact, he) j,imself and advantage te hie neighbors at identi- Pounded by the most eminent vegetable physiolo- 
uni- could scarcely get them to grow at all, and forced a) _ species supposed to be worn out, and more- gists of the present day, who affirm that during the 
ail es ved sored _. | over has grown it every third year on the same soil | et of commencing germination a substance called 
as- J.'T., a laboring man, has grown ash-top kid- | for twentytwo years, and in the same township |“ diastase,” is generated from the nitrogenous sub- 
the neys for some years, and finds them better and where jit had cai previously grown time out * stances contained in the germinating seed, which 
earlier than when he first got them. Is in the, ming, 6 | diastase assists in the conversion of starch into 
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the gum, sugar, &c., which are required for the 
nourishment of the young shoot. The potato con- 
tains a very small per centage of nitrogenous mat- 
ter. J would, therefore, venture the suggestion 
that the great addition made in the process of ri- 
pening to the already large stock of starch con- 
tained in the tuber may be more than can be con- 
verted into the gum, sugar, Xe., by the small quan- 
tity of diastase generated in the germinating potato, 
then it would follow that the 
diastase being mixed with too large a proportion 
of starch (like leaven mixed with too large a pro- 


If this be the case, 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


portion of dough) only does its work imperfectly, | 
and the result is a weakly shoot, whilst a portion | 


of the starch, falling to receive the vitalizing in- 


fluence of the diastase, undergoes the natural course | 
! 


of decay, and produces the symptoms peculiar to 
dry-rot, wet-rot, or curl. 


with the facts on which it is based. To make it 
quite clear where the one ends and the other be- 
gins, | will very briefly recapitulate. Facts have 
been brought forward to prove that ripe sets are 
subject to curl, and vice versa, also that a large addi- 
tion is made to the quantity of starch in the potato 
in the process of ripening. Direct experiment 
also proves that “diastaste” is required for the ger- 
mination of seeds, which diastaste can only be 
formed from some substance containing nitrogen : 
potatoes contain a very small proportion of such 
substances, and therefore can have but very little 
diastase. Here our facts end, but from these pre- 
mises I would hazard the deduction that if we al- 
low our seed potatoes to ripen they acquire more 
starch than can be made available to the growing 
shoot; which excess naturally decays, and then 
infects and injures, or even destroys, the plant with 
which it is connected. A similar effect is produ- 
ced in the human subject when more food is taken 
into the stomach than the gastric juice is able pro- 
perly to digest. ‘The imperfectly converted ali- 
ment produces inconvenience of yarious kinds, and, 
if persevered in, derangement of the whole sys- 
tem, though the food itself in moderation may be 
perfeetly wholesome. 


{Concluded in our next. ] 


|The following is from the Genesee Farmer, ed- 
ited by Dr, Lee, of Buffalo :] 


POTATO ROT. 

The editor of this paper has devoted much time 
for the last three weeks, to the investigation of the 
cause of this alarming and most destructive mala- 
dy. He has examined affected plants in Oneida, 
Chenango, Cortland, Onondaga, Cayuga, and Mon- 
roe counties. Atan agricultural meeting held in 
the village of Oxford, on the 16th of July, Judge 
Hyde of that place, presented several potato vines 
having all the outward characteristics of the blight. 
These vines had one or more grubs 
each, that measured 1 1-4 inch in length, and about 
a sixteenth in diameter, The larve had eaten a 
passage through the the centre of the vine a foot 
or more in length, (commencing where it emerges 
from the earth,) and then made an opening out 
through the shell of the stem. The writer of this 
searched for these grubs for two weeks, through 
other parts of Chenango county, and in Cortland, 


Onondaga, and Cayuga counties, without finding | 


any till last evening. Those thatl now have, were 
found in vines which grew in the garden of David 
Wright, Esq., of Auburn, The grubs are precisely 
like those seen in Oxford. 


in the pith of 


yyy + oe . +! 
Phis supposition is, of | ped cucumber beetle. 
course, pure theory, and must not be confounded | dark-brown color, with narrow white streaks along | 
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There is hardly a bushel of new potatoes in this it has been very prevalent: and unless all interes‘ 
(Rochester) market, which do not contain more or ed join in its extermination, the production oi 
less tubers attacked with gangrenous spots, similar quinces, apples, and pears will be very much di- 
to the malady of Jast season. I have just been to minished. 
the vegetable market, in company with Mr L. B. Scolytus pyri 
Langworthy, to compare the potatoes with diseased ' this destruction, and it is so small as 10 be rarely 
ones Which [ had collected in Cayuga county, and seen, though he leaves marks visible in almost ev- 
have also examined several patches in the suburbs ery orchard and yard, I have this summer exam- 
of the city, in company with the same gentleman. | inedl many branches stung by them, some just be- 
The diseases here are identical with those in Cay- | ginning to wilt, and others quite dead, without be- 
uga and Cortland. JI ean discover no difference in | ing able to find the inseet in its beetle shape, though 
the blotehes on the potatoes in this vicinity and 'Thave found the larvee in’ the shape of a minute 
those which I have seen in Oneida, Chenango, and } white grub, which would not be noticed uuless 
Madison counties. | carefully searched for. 

There are two distinct insects now feeding on} From the fact that many of this: year’s shoots 
the potato plant in all Central New York; one that! bave been affected at the centre of the growth, | 
resembles in size, form, and I think habits, the stri- | think the eggs must be deposited on the spring ; 
This insect is mostly of a | otherwise the grub moves about until he finds a 
tender place to commence his work. He enters 
the limb under or near a bud, taking a circuitous 
path tow ards the centre, in his way eating off most 
or all of the vessels which convey sap upward, so 
that the part above immediately wilts and dies, In 
quinces and pears, the limb often dies for some 
distance below, in some cases extending even to 
two years’ growth, and we can readily see how 
soon a few insects will desuoy a fine and thrifty 
tree. ‘To save the tree, we must apply the knife 
freely, cutting away every limb as soon as it begins 
to wilt, a foot, if possible, below the point, where 
wilting commences, and immediately burning the 
parts cut off. If this is delayed many days, the 
destroyer escapes us, for he leaves almost as soon 
as his steps can be discovered. If trees are exam- 
ined every noon, so much the better, for none would 
then escape. 

I might write very much more about this enemy, 
but I know you like shortarticles. If a little atten- 
tion is given to trees affected, we can easily exter- 
minate Mr Scolytus. 

Yours, J. W. BISSELL. 

Rochester Commercial Nursery, July, 1845. 


is the name of the insect causing 


its body. It eats the tender tops and buds for 
blossoms, and causes them to wilt. It hides under 
the potato leaf, and is easily caught. It does but 
little mischief. Dr. Harris calls it Phylocoris lineo- 
laris ; order Hemiptera. 

The perfect insect which punctures the potato 
vine just above the ground, and deposits the egg 
that forms the large active worm which I have got, 
is probably a beetle ; although it may belong to 
the Lepidoptera, or butterfly and moth family. The 
egg is deposited in the pith of the vine. When it 
hatches, the grub, or larva, eats off the vine all but 
its thin bark or covering. The vine wilts; turns 
brown, and dies sooner or later, according to the 
extent of the injury, The hole where the grub 
eats out and escapes, can often be found. 


Mr Wright, of Auburn, suggested, that when the 
grub changes into a beetle, miller, or perfect in- 
sect, it might descend into the hill and sting the 
young potatoes, and thus cause them to rot; or 
perhaps leave the egg to be planted with the tuber 
in the coming spring. I have just examined the 
diseased blotches on many potatoes with a good 
glass, and discern nothing like the nit of an insect. 
The decomposition of the potato is, I think, ac- 
counted for by its unripe and defective condition. | 
The organization of the elements that form starch 
and vegetable albumen being very imperfect, prema- 
ture decay ensues. The law of vitality in a per- 
feet tuber, which prevents the play of chemical af- 
finities in living matter, like the rotting of dead an- 
imals and dead plants, has ceased to be operative 
in the unripe potato. 

If affected potatoes are dug and exposed to the 
decomposing influence of light, free air, heat and | 
moisture, they will rot with increased rapidity. Let 
them remain as long in the ground as practicable, 





The Potato Plight—-The Bennington Gazette 
says that Milton Burrill, of Stockbridge, has been 
investigating very fully the subject of the disease 
and is now fully convinced that he has discovered 
the true cause, in the shape of an inseet. He 
showed us a sample of the insect, which, through 
a strong magnifying glass, looks formidable, though 
‘so small. He is convinced that every potatoe 
field in that vicinity, is destined to fall as last year. 
He has visited many gardens and fields around us, 
and finds thei all giving evidence of disease. If 
the cause is discovered, we hope the scientific in 
our laboratories, will soon make known some prac- 
and bury them promptly after they have been dug. | tical way of getting rid of the enemy—though we 
One gentleman that owns a farm near this City, fear the remedy, if discovered, will be too late to 
lost 3000 bushels last fall, which rotted in heaps | gaye the present crop. 
soon after they were taken from the hill. | We have understood that house ashes, spread 

Iam not prepared to suggest at this time, any oy the hills around the vines, after they have 
preventive against the ravages of the insect that is, grown a few inches from the ground, is not only a 
now destroying thousands if not millions of bush- , 
els of this tuber. 


remedy for the blight, but greatly facilitates the 
‘growth of the potato on some soils. It is very 
easy to make the trial. 





From the Genesee Farmer. | a ine eee 
a Agricultural Schools—Schools of Agriculture 
INSECT BLIGHT. “are established in Cayuga county, N. Y., and in 
Mr Editor—At the request of several gentlemen, Cornwall, Connecticut. Young men are taught in 
I give you a few lines upon the subject of the rav- | the sciences as auxiliary to agriculture, illustrated 


. > M4 . 2 yr 7 
l ages of an enemy to oyr orchards, commonly called by practical farming. ‘The terms are moderate, 


| 


the insect blight. 


Some cases of it have occurred | 2nd health, industry and education, form a beauti- 
in this vicinity from year to year, but this summer | ful and a powerful trio. 
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THE WEATHER, CROPS, &c. 

Our exchanges, from all parts of the country, es- 

necially in those which have suffered from the | 
lrought, are rejoic ing over the falling of timely and 
aece ptable rains, Which have revived the drooping 
spirits of man and beast, and watered the parched 
caitt. Iu some places the rains have been very 
heavy, so much so as to exc ite apprehensions of | 
lamage from that cause. 


Notwithstanding the great and excessive drought | 


which, with the hot weather in July, 
this season memorable, there seems no danger of 
any failure in the crops, taking the country through, 
The increased culture more than compensates for 
what has been lost in particular sections, for lack 
of rain. ‘The wheat production, particularly, this 
season, is much larger than ever before: in some 
f the Western States, it has increased greatly. 

In this section of New England, the grass falls 
short more than any other crop, while potatoes will 
produce much less than an average, the drought 
und blight both combining to render the yield small 
and pocr. New potatoes are selling here for about 
66e. per bushel, and we heard a farmer from Aga- 
wan say, this week, that he got only a bushel ot 
one kind, from eighty hills. We hear from Maine, 
however, that the season has been very promising 
there, with plenty of rain, and that the yield of po- 
tatces will exceed that of any former year. 

[ We fear, from later accounts, that this will not 
prove true. | 

‘The western part of this country appears to have 
suffered more from the drougth than the eastern. 

The rivers and all water courses are very low, 
as well as many wells and springs. Many facto- 
ries have been obliged to suspend operations, either 
wholly or partially, for lack of water. We hear 
more complaints from Connecticut, on this score, 
than from any where else. Pastures had failed, 
and in some instances it had been difficult to find | 
water for cattle. —Springfield Mass. Republican. 


Water for Calves.—Accident recently taught me 
what, till then, I did not know, viz: that calves, | 
while fed on milk, need free access to water. 
—I had supposed the milk (constituting their | 
entire food) was enough without water, But in| 
changing my calves from one pasture to another, 
they passed a water trough, and drank heartily. 
J acted on the hint, and have since supplied them, | 
and find they need water as often as older cattle. 
No day passe :d without their using more or less. | 
Perliaps every body else knew this: but least some | 
inay be as ignorant as J was, I thought best to speak 
a kind word for the calves, ‘who cannot speak for 
themselves.— Ohio Cultivator. 








Abortion among Cows.—Earl Spencer says, that | 
since he placed Jumps of rock salt in his pasture 
lands, none of his cows have suffered abortion. 








Yellow Locust.—If you have but little fencing 
timber fit for posts on your farm, sow a few pounds | 
of yellow locust seed, and when the plants are two | 
years old they may be transplanted. In twelve 
years from the time thee seed is sown, you may 
begin to cut them for»posts. 








Useful if true.—Itis said thata spoonful of horse- | 
radish put intoa pan of milk will preserve it sweet | 


will render 


REGISTER. 
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| CARROTS. 

| . 

| ‘The following is copied from the records of the 
| meetings of the N. Y. Farmer’s Club. 

“Wm. M’Kinster, of Middletown, Conn.—A 
written communication from him on the subject of 
pees cattle was read. 

fully equivalent, bushel 
| feeding horses in winter 
'in the working ability of 


| 
He asserts that carrots are 


for bushel, to 
| ome there is no difference 
i horse fed on carrots or 


oats for 


oats. 
| 4 The Chairman. A bushel of carrots well cut 
lup by a power root cutter, is as good as a bushel 
| of outs for a working horse. ! have tried the ex- 
| periment fully and satisfactorily : T have fed twelve 
! quarts of sliced carrots instead of twelve quarts of 
oats to a horse, the whole winter, and found no 
difference in the results. I gave hay with the 
carrots as we do with the oats. The carrots 
about ten cents a bushel and the oats nearly thirty 
cents a bushel. 

“ Dr Underhill—The general average 
oats is about thirty-five cents a bushel. 

“ The Chairman.—Carrots are beneficial to horses 
that have the heaves. Others have ,practiced as I 
‘have with like satisfactory results. I have raised 
three hundred and twenty five bushels of carrots 
on three eights of one acre. I manured with de- 
composed peat and ashes. I subsoiled the hill. 
The white carrot is good—gives rather greater 
yield than the orange carrot—it grows more out of 
'ground and is easier to gather. I do not attach 
© | much value to the ruta baga. It has however 
one advantage, it may be sowed late and upon any 
| Vacant spots in a field and is so far clear gain. 


| — ———$_____— 
DURABLE FENCE, 
| Every farmer should have his lands well fen- 
iced. All will admit this, and yet how few have 
| fences that can be trusted. In this climate, where 
| frosts prevail, fences will need repairs every spring 
if built in the ordinary way; and itis one of thn 
greatest vexations that farmers have to encounter, 
| the inefficiency of their frost-shaken fences. The 
experience I possess in relation to the erection of 
permanent farm fences, has been considerable. 
A stone wall, which, for some farms, is the cheap- 
}est and most durable fence, should be constructed 
| by first digging a trench eighteen inches deep by 
two feet in width. This should be paved with 
oak or yellow pine boards; and upon this com- 
| mence laying the foundation, not with small stones 
| that will work out, but with large flat stones that 
will lay well. It is likewise necessary to lay the 
stones lengthwise across the wall, which will bind | 
) and strengthe nit. A wall put up in this manner 
| will stand the heaving influences of frost much lon- 
ger, and maintain its even and straight appear- 
ance, in which consists the beauty and efficiency 
of a wall, to amply repay the extra expense. Eve- 


cost 


price of 


| 
1 
| 
| wi 
| 








reasonable security for an enclosure against the 
depredations of most animals. It is my opinion 
that the cheapest fence for farms where stones 
cannot be had, and lumber is scarce and high, 
| would be a fence constructed of cast-iron pickets, 
| the pattern for the construction of which should 
not exceed one-eight of an inch for the most part, 
increasing to one-quarter where the holes are pla- 
_ced for securing them to the iron bars. The 
, Should be twelve feet in length, cast very 


} 
ity wall should be made five feet high, which is a’ 


bars 
light, 


able to rivet 
To make the 
light as possible it is necessary to groove the pat- 
the middle three-fourths of an 
leaving three inches at the top and bottom 
excepting 
bars. 


done, any blacksmith being 
to twelve pannels a day. 


from ten 
pickets as 
tern through in 
inch, 
solid, the holes where they are secured 
to the Three feet in length 
picket. The expense of construction would be 
lessened by 
ron ; 


enough for a 
the use of wooden posts instead of 
the latter, however, would be preferable. A 
farm provided with a fence of this material, if kept 
thoroughly painted, would be 
day, but for all time. 

I have found the most durable way to set posts 
and prevent them from being thrown out by frost, 
is to digthe holes large enough to admit of 


fenced, not fora 


their 
being filled up with small stones and lime mortar ; 
and the 

ina great measure the action of 


the lime prevents decay, stones prevent 
frost. It is of the 
utmost importance for farmers who wish conteut- 
ment of mind, the enjoyment of 
their own property, and to be free from vexatious 
litigation, to put up good and sufficient fences both 
inside and out. 


good neighbors, 


1 few hints of Barns intended for Hay.-—The site 
for these buildings is of the first importance. It 
should be in the vicinity of the hay field, for in the 
hot and sultry season it is a saving of time and 
labor to lave them thus located. It should be, if 
possible, dug into the side of a hill, which will ena- 
ble you to draw the Joad near the roof, which ele- 
vation will likewise enable you to pitch the hay 
down. All will admit itis easier. If you have no 
side hill on which to build, the poets of the barn 


| should be at Jeast fourteen feet high, which will se- 


eure ample bay-room, which is very much needed 
in all hay barns. ‘The opening for putting in the 
hay should be at the east, as it will be shaded in 
the afternoon, the time in which most hay is put 
in. ‘To construct barns for this purpose in the 
most economical way, 1 would recommend pla- 
cing the posts upon the sills at the distance of 
twelve feet asunder, gird parallel with the sills half 
way up the posts, then board up by placing the 
boards lengthwise from plate to sill. 
match the boards close and Jay two thicknesses, 
taking care to break joints. Every barn should be 
provided with a conductor of lightening rod. An 
easy method is to put them up in the form of a 
half circle, stretching along the roof, supported by 
non-conductors. The fluid coming in contact with 
either end of the conductor will travel to the op- 
posite end, where it will explode into the air. 


For a roof, 


Femsomponnetly, H. Cooke. 
ew New York Sun says,—Poppy seed is in 
great demand, some farmers in the vicioity, we 


sed having found that they can obtain three 
to five hundred dollars per annum out of an acre 
of land, by cultivating the poppy for the manufac- 
ture of opium, the quality of which is said to be 
superior to that imported from India, and we 
should not be astonished if, in a few years, we ex- 
ported more opium to China than the Hon. East 
India Company. 


Agricultural Schools.—Schools of Agriculture are 
established in Cayuga county, N. Y., and in Corn- 
wall, Connecticut. Young men are taught in the 
sciences as auxiliary to agriculture, illustrated by 
practical farming. The terms are moderate, and 


for several days, either in the open air or in a cel- | | with holes in them at proper distances for rivet- healih, industry and education, form a beautiful and 


lar, while other milk will sour. 


ling. The riveting process is simple, and soon 


a powerful trio, 
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Edited by Joseph Breck. 


Boston, Wepnespay, Serr. 3, 1e45. 
JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF ENGLAND FOR 1215. 
Potato Disease. 

The sixth volume of this interesting and able work 
has come to hand: it contains numerous Prize Essays, 
and Report, in which science and practice are combi. 
ned. ‘They may be read with interest and profit by 
agriculturalists in our own land, notwithstanding there 
is much inthem that will not apply to our soil, climate 





and mode of cultivation. 

As this work will not be accessible to our readers ge- 
nerally, we shall publish from time to time such por- | 
tions of it as may be supposed acceptable. We have 
commenced in to-day’s paper with an able Essay ‘‘ on 
the prevention of Curl and Dry Rot in potatoes by H. 
S$. Thompson. We think the disease therein described 
js analagous, if not identical with the one so prevalent 
in many sections of our own country; it may vary in 
its effects in different soils, seasons or climate. ‘The 
use of unripe potatoes as recommended in the essay for 
the prevention of the disease, is certainly a remedy at 
once simple, safe and easy. ‘The experiments and ob- 
servations made by the writer for a number of succes- 
sive years with different varieties of potatoes ; in differ- 
ent soils shows a plausibility if not a certainty in the 
efficacy of unripe potatoes as a prevention. After read- 
ing the article we think our farmers will loose no time 
in digging potatoes sufficient for seed for the next sea- 
son, before they are mature, if itis not already too late. 


POTATO DISEASE. 
We are sorry to learn from Maine, New Brunswick, 
and the West, that this mysterious disease prevails to 





a much greater extent in many sections than it did the 
last year, and that it has appeared earlier in the season- 
Many farmers prediet the total loss of their crops ; we 
hope their fears will not be realised, but from the effects 
of severe drought and the prevalence of this disease 
tiiere is reason to expect a short crop, and it will be ne- 
cessary for all to be very economical, and saving every 
vegetable that may prove a substitute. When turnips 
have been sown they should be carefully hoed and thin- 
ned, by so doing this crop will be greatly increased. 





INSTITUTE OF THE CITY OF 

NEW YORK. 

The managers of this institution announce, that lib- 
eral arrangements have been entered into for a Plowing 
Match, a Spading Match, an exhibition of pure blood 
and other catile, and an Horticultura! Show. 

The Plowing and Spading Match is to take place in 
the vicinity of New York on the Lith of October. The 
Cattle Show will take place on the 15th, at the corner 
of 23 street and Sth Avenue, near Madison Cottage ; 
and all entries of animals to be made at said Cottage on 
the 13th, ‘The Horticultural Show will take place on 
the 9th of October, and ail productions to be exhibited 
should be delivered at the rooms a day previous. 

A National Agricultural Convention will be held in 
the city of New York Oct. 9th, to which farmers, gar- 
deners and silk culturalists of the United States, and 
their friends are invited. Circulars with particulars 
may be had at the repository of the Institution in the 
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Park. 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, Aug. 30, 1845. 


From 8. Walker, beautiful specimens of Phlox of va- | 
’ i 


rious surts and cut flowers. 

From Messrs Winship, a great variety of cut flowers. 

From Joseph Breck & Co, cut flowers in great varie- 
ty, including annuals, perennials, roses, &c. 

From Wm. Quant, a superb large bouquet of elabo- 
rate work, 

From &. A. Walker, Brookline, a star bouquet. 

From Miss Russeli, one large and tastefully made 
bouquet and 3 small ones. 

From Parker Barnes, six varieties of Fuschias in pots, 
and cut flowers. 

From John Arnold, a fine display of roses. 

From Messrs Hovey & Co, Roses, Verbenas, &c. 

From James Nugent, fine dahlias. 

From John Hovey, four bouquets and dahlias. 

From W. Bb. Richards, fine dahtias. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, one large and five sma:! 
bouquets, dahlias, gladiolus, &c. 

From John A. Lowell, Wistenia corymbosa; Lii- 
lium lancifoliom rubra and alba in pots. 

The Committee award to Wm. Quant, $2 for best 
bouquet ; to J. LL. F. Warren $1, for 2d best. A gra- 
tuity of $1 10 S. A. Walker, for a design ; $1 to Miss 
Russell, for a fine bouquet; and $1 to Parker Barnes, 
for six pots of fuchsia. 

For the committee, Joseru Brectr. 

Fruits. By E. M. Richards, one of the Vice Presi- 
dents of the Society, several specimena of Apples. The 
variety, called by Mr. Richards the *‘ Walpole Apple,” 
is high flavored, of medium size, and may be clavsed as 
a first rate. 

Messrs. Winship, Brighton, Hassel and other varie- 
ties of pears; Plums, Coe’ s Golden Drop, Imperial 
Gage, Washington, Belle de Rione (?) small and poor, 
Smith's Orleans, Lombard, &c. 

Eben Wight, Dedham, very fine Bartlett pears, and 
several specimens of apples. 

Stephen H. Smith, by J. L. L. F. Warren, several 
specimens of Apples, true to the names attached to them 
so far as the varieties are known to the Committee. 

Aaron D. Williams fine varieties of Apples and two 
do. of Pears 

James Nugent, Plumsand Peaches, some good speci- 
mens. 

J. F. Allen, Salem, fine Bartlett pears, beautiful Nec- 
tarines, peard Summer Franc Real and some extra fine 
Black Hamburg Grapes. 

George Walsh, Apples and Pears. 

J. L. L. F. Warren, two varieties of Pears, viz: 
Bartlett and Julienne ; Porter and other apples. 

Mr. Buckminster, alarge sized seedling Apple of 
good quality, which the committee named the Kenne- 
bec Seedling. 

J. Richardson, Cambridge, Grapes and Plums. 

By M. H. Simpson, a fine globe of Honey weighing 
13 pounds. 

E. Bradshaw, Plums, Early Black (?), Washing- 
ton and Imperial Gage. 

G. Merriam, three dishes of fine Peaches. 

George O. Farmer, Roxbury, some fine branches of 
Biack Hamburg, Black Prince, and other Grapes. 

From the Garden of T. H. Perkins, Esq. by Mr. 
Quant, some fine Nectarines. 

Parker Barnes, Peaches and Pears. 

E. Brown, Lynn, Harvey and Bartlett Pears; also, 
Prince’s Sugar pear, worthless. 

Samuel R. 6 wad fine specimens of Washington 
Plums. 

Otis Johnson, Lynn, Pears, Washington, Dearborn's 
Seedling, Summer Franc Real, and other sorts. 

Mr. Batchelder, Harvard and Seckel Pears. 

J. Lovett 2d, Beverly, fine Melons, Benoni Apples 
(fair,) Hassel and other pears. <A seedling Pear (worth- 
less,) and several specimens of the old varieties of 
Pears, 

For the Committee, 8S. Waker, Chairman. 

Vegetables. Two quarts of Lima Beans, from A. 
Bowditch, Roxbury. 

Three fine Egg Plants, from Wm. Quant. 

mM. B. Kinessury, Chairman. 


Colman’'s European Agriculture No. 4, is now in press 
and will be ready for delivery the first of October. 


ANCIENT PEAR TREE. 

A friend has left with us some Pears from a tree in 
Chelsea, which is more than acentury old. The tree 
is 37 feet high and six feet 9 inches in circumference, 
| inches from the ground : it branches out at the height of 
6 feet inches from the ground where itis 5 feet 10 
inches in circumference. It has the appearance of hay- 
jing been grafted and was brought from England when 
|young: it is now in a vigorous healthy state, and has 
| produced annually an abundant crop. 


The present sea- 
)son more than seven bushels of Pears have been gath- 
ered from it; the variety is the old fashioned orange 
| formerly esteemed as one of the best varieties of pear 
| bat has long since been superseded by others far more 


s"perior, and it is now considered of little value. 


} —_——_——___ 


| PEAT AND POND MUD. 


| one i . 
In many localities, it is not practicable to obtain 


| these enriching substances except at the driest sea- 
sons of the year, when the water is evaporated 
' which usually covers them. The vast quantities 
‘of them which abound in many parts of the coun- 
try, while the secant crops of the adjoining fields 
| show how much their presence is needed, ought to 
| stimulate our farmers to seize the present opportu- 
| nity to cart them upon their fields. 

| Many have been disappointed from the use of 
| swamp muck or peat. Its results are much less 
striking than those of farm yard manure, not only 
| beeause it possesses less inherent richness, but be- 
| cause it contains far less of soluble parts, and con- 
sequently imparts its strength more slowly to grow- 
ing plants. _ This quality however only makes it 
| more enduring. Chemists have found that by de- 
coction in water, vegetable mould loses a small 
| portion of its weight by solution; but if the re- 
|maining insoluble portion is exposed to air and 


j 


| moisture a few months, another part may again be 
dissolved. Thus, peat, muck, and all decayed veg- 
‘etable fibre, becomes a slow, but lasting source of 
| nourishment to plants. 
| Disappointment also results from the want of 
thorough intermixture with the soil. If peat or 
| muck is merely spread in masses upon the surface 
‘of the soil, and then plowed in, it rarely proves of 
/much benefit, until, by several years tillage, it be- 
[comes thoroughly intermixed. To prevent such 
failure, it should be very thoroughly and repeatedly 
_harrowed, so as to promote a thorough admixture 
| with the surface soil, before it is turned under by 
ithe plow. 

By such treatment as this, heavy soils may often 
_ be greatly improved, and rendered lighter and more 
| free, as well as more fertile. 
| Pond mud is sometimes a highly fertilizing sub- 
‘stance. Where the materials which streams de- 
| posit, consist of road-washings, or the drainings of 
'farm yards or of manured fields, they constitute fre- 
quently a compost of the richest kind. The same 
remark will apply to stagnant ponds which have 
been much frequented by animals, and which have 
become dry. In the latter part of summer and 
early in autumn, these valuable materials may be 
easily carted out on the adjacent lands, and ‘they 
form one of the best and most suitable manures 
for wheat, being free from the objections which 
exist in cases of unfermented or long farm-yard 
manure. 


FISH FOR SATURDAY. 

Those who encourage the fisheries and keep up the 
good old fashion of a fish dinner on Saturday, will! find 
an excellent article at Simeon Butterfield's No, 24 1-2 
Long Wharf, which he calls the “ Eng!ish table fish.” 
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AND HORTICULTURAL REG 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


do. do. picked, 10 a 14 —Superfine Northern pulled lamb 36 
| a 38--Ne. 1 do. do. do. 34.4 35—No. 2 dodo do 23a 25— 
No. 3 odode i4 a Iv. 

HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 


German Asters for premiums will take place at tle So- 
ciety’s Room on Saturpay, September 7th, instead of 
September Ith, as advertised in the schedule of pre- 
mums. JOSEPH BRECK, Chairman 
Boston, Aug. 25. 2w. of Flower Committee. 12c. per Ib, for the last crop. 
Ist sort Mass. 1844, lb. vu a0 ; 
oa cat HAY,12to 124 per ton— Eastern Screwed 813 to 14. 
rHERMOMETRICAL. HGGS, 12 to 14. 
Repertediorthe New England farmer. nr nn ——— : —— -—--- 
Lange of the Chet mometeratthe Gardenot the proprietors BUCKTHORN SEED WANTED. 
ofthe New England Parner, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure.tothe week ending Aug, 24, 





9ddoOdaad, 








Seep, to be delivered at the store of the subscribers by the 


15th October, JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 














Aug., 1845. | 7.A.M. | 12, M. | 5,P.M. I Wind. ; N. E. Seed Store 51 & 52 N. Market st. 
Monday, 3} 66 | 75 4 72 | EF. SEeLAUNSEE EERE 
Tuesday, 19, 63 83 73 N. STRAWBERKY PLANTS. 

Wednesday, 20 | 67 | 7 | 59 | E. The subscribers can furnish all the most desirable varie- | 
Thursday, 21 | 53 65 | 56 | ues of STRAWBERRY PLANT'S wow in cultivation. | 
Friday, 22 56 | 7l 6] (O59 E. AMONG THEM ARE 
Saturday, 23| 63 | 82 68 SW. Swainstone’s Seedling, Elton Pine, 
Sunday, 24| 59 74 | 67 | N.W Ross’s Phenix, Bishop’s Orange, 

ree een re ne British Queen, Keen’s Seedling, 

wae i. $s + Hovey’s Seedling Early Virginia, 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Moxpay, Sept. 1, 1845, Mvyatt's Seedling, Downton, English Wood, &c. 
Ke; ted for the N. E. Farmer. {> Plants will be packed to send any distance. 
Gentlemen who intend to form new plantations, are re- 


At market 750 Leef Cattle, 475 Stores, 3300 Sheep |. 
end 1100 Swine. | minded that the month of August is the most suitable time 
Vuices.— Beef Cattle —The best qualities of Cattle = pet pect hgh _ orders will he poe oe 
: ; , and g ants sent, . BRECK & 
were scarce and an advance was effected from last week Boston, Aug. 5. Nos. 51 & 52 N. te street. 
Extra $5—First quality $4,75—Second, $4,00 a 4,50. | ——-—-——-_______—_— = penn 
Third $3 a 3,50. HERDS GRASS OF EXTRA QUALITY. 
Stores—Prices not established. The subscribers have reeeived a few tierces of extra fine 
Sheep.—Lambs from $1,25 to $1,75. Old Sheep HERDS GRASS SEED, perfectly free from all foul 
$1,50 to 2,00. seed, which they can confidently recommend to farmers for 
swine.—T wo entire lots 3 and 31-4—lots to peddle | August sowing. Also, their usual supply of good GRASS 
23.4 and 33-4. Old Hogs 3 1-2, 33-4 and 4c. At SEED, of all kinds. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 


retail from 3 1-2 to 5. Nos. 51 & 52, North Market street, up stairs. 


Boston, July 29, 1845. 








WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 2000 SUPERB TULIP BULBS. 

Corrected with great care, weckly JOSEPH BRECK & CO. offer for sale the celebrated 
oe are ms pte id - and costly bed of Tulips imported forthe Public Garden, 
SEEDS. Herds Grass, $175 a2 00 per bushel. Red Top | and pronounced by competent judges to be the finest collec- 

50 to 60 cents. Clover—Northern, 9 to 10c.—Southern,8 | tion in this country. The subscribers obtained the Massa- 
age. Flax Seed. $150 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb. | chusetts Horticultural Society’s premium of $8 for the best 
Canary Seed, $1 50 a 200 per bushel. Millet, 1 75 to 2 00.| thirty distinct varieties which were taken from this bed. 

GRAIN. The market closes very dull, with some slight | They will be sold at the very low price of 83 per dozen, 
decline in prices; dealers hold off, preferring to lessen, | Which is not one half the cost of many single 4 
rather than increase their present supplies. collection. There never was a better opportunity for ama 

Corn—Northern, new, bushel €3 a 64—Southern, ronna | 'eurs to indulge themselves with : nee 7 sees truly — 
yellow, 62 a 63—Southern flat yellow, 62 a 00—do. do. did flowers. a JOSEL H BRE K = ‘co. 
white 57 a 58--do New Orleans, 55 a 58--Barley 00 a 00 Nos. 51 58, North Market street. 
—Kye, Northern, 70 a 75—do. Southern, 70 a 72 —Oats 
Southern, 36 a 38 — Northern do. 38 to 00—Beans, per 
bushel 0 09 a 0 00.—Shorts, per double bush. 00 a 00--Bran 
00 a OO. 

FLOUR. Market firm at the advance occasioned by the 
Jate advices from England, and at the close of the week 
prices were rather tending upwards. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. new, $4 75 a4 87 
—do. wharf, $000 a 0 00—do. free of garlic, $0 00 a 0 00 
—Philadelphia do. 4 mos. $0 00 a 000 — Fredericksburg, 
low I’d new 3475 a 0 00—Alexandria, wharf, 475 a 0 00 
—Georgetown, $487 a v 00—Extra do. 000 a 5 25—Rich- 
mond Canal, $0 00a0 vd—do. City, 8600 a 000—Peters- 
burgh, City, 0 60 a 0 0)—do. Country 80 00a « 00O—Gene- 
see, common, cash, $4 37 a 4 62— do fancy brands, $4 87 
a 5 50—Qhio, via Canal, 84 25 a 4 75—do ado New Orleans 
cash 30 00 a 0 00. 
$250 a 2 62. and firmness of structure of these Plows—characteristics 

PROVISIONS. A further increased demand has been | Which have distinguished all the Plows of Mr. Howard that 


experienced since the last report from the trade and for N. have come within their observation, Utility and not shoe, are 
their peculiar features. * * They were astonished to find 


York market. : age : 
Beef-—-Mess 4 110. new hbl. $9 50 210 00—Navvy--$8 75 a | With what ease and perfection the hard pan could be stirred, 


9 25.—No. 1, 80 00 a 0 00—do Prime $6 00 a 6 5U—Pork— | and broken to the depth and width of 8 or 9 inches, for such 


Boston, July 29. 


HOWARD'S PREMIUM SUBSOIL PLOWS. 
The sub-oil low is unquestionably the most importan 

agricultural implement of modern invention. It 1s considered 

by the best informed practical farmers of Great Britain and 


table husbandry. Says that eminently skilful and intelligent 
agriculturist, Mr. Phinney, of Lexington : ‘ such is the esti- 


obtained the highest premium offered by the State Agricultu- 
ral Society at its late exhibition at Worcester. The com- 
mittee to award the premium on Subsoil Plows, in their re- 





Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $15 00 a 00 00—do Clear 800 00 a 1450 | was the operation of the medium size Plows, with a power | 


do. Mess, $13 50 a 13 75—do Prime $10 75 a 11 00—do Mess | not exceeding that ordinarily required for moving a surface 
from other States— a — —do Prime do do 80 00a 0 00 | Piow at the same depth—and they found the Plow might be 
do. Cargo do. 000a000 —Clear do do 800 00 a 00 00— guided with less labor ahd fatigue than the surface Plow. * * 
dairy, 15 cts. a 18—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 8 a 84 —do} of the farmers of the Commonwealth.” 

South and Western, 8 a 84— Hams, Boston, 8h a 9 — The improvement in the length of the handles of Mr. How- 
Southern and Western, 3} a 9—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal | ard’s Flows, suggested by the committee, has been made— 
6 a 8—do new milk, 74 a 8$. and the undersigned are now prepared to furnish these inval- 


WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- | uable implements wholesale and retail 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent. ad- | JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
val. All whereof the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per | N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 & 52, 
ct. ad. val. and 3 cts. per pound. | North Market Street, Boston. 

The state of the market for this article has not experien- | antennas 
ced any essential change since the last review. | HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lb. 37 a 40 c.--Amer- | A few cases of superior Horticultural Tools, for gentle- 
jean full blood, de 35 a 37--Do. 3-4 do 33 a 34—Do. 1-2do | men or |adies’ use For sale by JOS. BRECK & CO.,, 
31 a 32 -1-4 and common do 28 a 30 — Smyrna Sheep, | 51 and 52 North Market Street. 





washed, 20 a 22-~Do. unwashed, 10a 15 — Bengasi do | 
Exuipirion or German Asters. The exhibition of | & #!2--Saxony, clean, 00 —Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10-- | 


Nothing doing in the article beyoud a retail trade at 11 a | 


| Cash will be paid for a few bushels first rate Bucktnorn | 
} 


hulba in the | 


our own country, as an indispensable article in the most profi- | 


mate in which I hold this important implement, that I should | 
consider it a great piece of improvidence to put in a crop | 
without first subsoiling the ground.’? The subsoil Plows | 
manufactured by Mr. Howard, are of two sizes—the smaller 


Rye, 83 25 a 0 Ov—Indian Meal in bbls. | port say: —* The committee were pleased with the neatness | 


* eka” ‘ 5 . elit 
Butter, shipping, 12 a 15—do store, uninspected, 8 a 12—do | They confidently recommend the subsoil Plow to the attention | 





GREEN'S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 

| JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricuil- 
| tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not betore 
| applied to any implement for this purpose, The most proim- 
ivent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are ; 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum ol power requisi! 
ly use it, that the strength of a half grown boy 1s sufficient 
to work it efliciently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cutstwo hush- 
els a minute, which is ful! twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power, 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any olber 
Straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
| together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 


DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

A full blood Duruam Butt, from the stock of G. Vail 
Esquire, of Troy. A very fine animal, and now one year 
ten months old 

Also, a Butt Ca r of the same stock, five months old,— 
may be seen at the Farm of Joun CLaagrke, sen ,on the 
Worcester Turnpike, in Brookline April 15. 


Guano! Guano! 

Just received and for sale in lots to suit purchasers, 20 
tons African and South American Guano, of superior quality, 
the best ever brought into this market. The African, which 
is part of the cargo of the brig Samos was analyzed by oue 
of the first chemists of this country, and pronounced to be 
of the first quality ; it has been fairly tested by many of the 
farmers and gardeners in the vicinity of Beston, and has 
| fully equalled their highest expectations. We can fully 
recommend the South American, which has also been care 
fully avalyzed, and found to he a splendid article, and very 
superior, being free from stones and hard substances. For 
sale by the ton, bbl. or bag. Orders addressed to JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO.,51 and 52 North Market street, will be 
promptly attended to. 
| Boston, March 25, 1845. 


CORN SHELLER,. 

A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and labor 
saving implements that the practical farmer has in use 
Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It 
can be used in all cases for large or small sized ears. It is 
| very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, 
and no way liable to get out of order; one map can work it 
to good advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it, 
works it much better than one alone. They are so Jight and 
portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and 
one machine will serve for several families or even the in 
habitants of a small town. 


| For sale at the Acricultural Warehouse and Seed S' ore 
Nos. 51 and 52, North Market Street. 
JOS. BRECK & CO. 


WANTED, 

A situation as superintendent or manager of a Farm, or 
estate, by an English farmer, who is desirous of introducing 
(to a judicious extent,) the most improved methods of Eu- 
| ropean Agriculture, of which he has a competent kuow- 
ledge in all its branches. 

For particulars apply to the Editor, or to 
Rev. J, O. CHOULES, 

Jamaica Plain. 


| Aug. 28. 
NOTICE. 
| The full blood imported Ayrshire Bull WALLACE, (with 
| pedigree complete,) will be at my farm in Chelsea, fora 
short time, for the use of a few Cows. 
BEN. SHURTLEFF, Jr. 
May 28, 1845. 


This excellent implement, considered a great improvement 
| on all other kinds, is for sale atthe N. England Agricultural 
| Warehouse, 5t and 52 North Market street, by 
| May 21. J. BRECK & CO. 


| 
| GEDDES’S HARROW 
| 
| 
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Making Madeira Wine.—Interesting to Wine-libbers. 
—Commander Wilkes, in his narrative of the Ex- 
ploring Expedition, gives the following account of 
the process of making Madeira wine, which he wit- 
nessed while stopping at the island of Madeira. It 
would seem (says the Louisville Journal,) that this 
favorite drink is not made inthe most unexception- 
able way: 

“On our approach to the wine factory, (a kind 
of shed,) we heard a continued thumping, and on 
entering, Saw six men stamping violently in a vat, 
six feet square by two feet deep, three on each side 
of a huge lever beam, their legs bare up to their 
thighs. On our entrance they redoubled their ex- 
ertions, Uill the perspiration freely poured from them. 
[We presume this contributes to the peculiararity 
in the flavor of ‘Old Madeira.’] After the grapes 
had been sufficiently stamped, and the men’s legs 
well scraped, the pulp was made into the shape of 
a large bee-hive, a rope made of the young twigs 
of the vine being wound around it. The lever 
wes then used, which has a large rock or stone at- 
tached to it by a screw. ‘The juice flows off and 
is received in tubs. The produce of the press is, 
on an average, about fifty gallons daily. Each gal- 
lon requires about two bushels of grapes. The 
taste is very much like sweet cider. ‘The general 
average is from one to three pipes of wine per acre 
annually, The south side of the island produces 
the finest wines. ‘The common Madeira is made 
from a mixture of three kinds of grapes. After 
being expressed, the wine is put into casks, fer- 
ments, and is clarified with gypsum or isinglass, 
after which two or three gallons of brandy are add- 
ed to each pipe.” 


Scene in a School Room.—* First class in phi- 
losophy come up. Ichabod, what are the proper- 
ties of heat 2” 

“'The properties of heat is to bake bread, bile 
water, cook eggs, and” 

“Stop—next. What are the properties of heat °” 

“The properties of heat is to warm your toes, 
when they gets cold, by holding ’em to the fire, 
and so forth.” 

“Next. What are the properties of heat, Solon ?” 

“'The chief properties of heat is that it expands 
bodies, while cold contracts them.” 

“ Very good, Solon. Can you give an example ?” 

“Yes, sir. In summer when it is hot, the day 
is long; in winter, when it is cold, it gets to be 
very short.” 

* Go to the head, Solon: boys take your seats :” 
and the learned pedagogue was lost in wonder, that 
so familiar an instance of illustration should have 
escaped his philosophic mind,—Somerville Spy. 











| Attaining Wealth Suddenly.—Among the various 
"means of attaining sudden wealth in this country, 
the discovery of a popular “ patent” medicine has 
often proved singularly successful. A correspon- 
dent of the Charleston Courier, writing from New 
| York, cites various examples in point. Brandreth, 
| by his pills, has risen from a poor man to be a man 
| of extensive fortune. He has now at Sing Sing, a 
three story factory for grinding his medicine mate- 
‘rials. Aloes are earried into it by the ton, and pills 
‘out of it by the eartload, and despatched to every 
part of the Union. He has expended thirtyfive 
thousand dollars in a single year for advertisemnts. 
Comstock began with nothing, but by crowding bis 
patent medicines, has been able to purchase one of 
the finest houses in Union Place, and gives magni- 
ficent soirees, suppers, &c. Moffat, adding bitters 
to pills, has run up a handsome fortune of nearly 
$300,000. Sherman, taking the lozenge line, has 
| emerged from his little shop in Nassau street, and 
‘become a buyer of Jots and houses by the whole~ 
'sale. I need not mention Swaim, of Philadelphia, 
who, by the profits from his “ panacea,” can afford 
to buy a single head ornament for bis daughter 
at a cost of $20,000—to prove that we are a pill- 
swallowing and bitters-drinking people. 











Cure for Diarrhea.—A certain cure for this com- 
plaint is found in rice water. Boil the rice, take 
the water, make it palatable with salt, and drink it 
copiously while warm. We never knew this sim- 
ple thing to fail—M. Y. Mechanic. 


The Toper’s Toast—given at a Temperance Ju- 
bilee, on Paris Hill, Me. :— 

King Alcohol—An old friend on his last legs. I 
must stand by him now, for he has stood by me 
when I could n’t stand by myself. 





Sharp Hit.—Some ladies congratulating Dr. John- 
son op having omitted all improper words in his 
dictionary, “ Ah,” said the lexicographer, “ then 
you have been hunting for them already, my pretty 
dears, have you?” 











HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 


Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely ovcr. 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
mould hoard has beea very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“‘ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, 1f your land is inostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrocky, 
BEGIN with Mr. Howarp’s.” 

Atthe above mentiwned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 





Misery in England.—Nothing could more pow- | 
erfully express the miserable condition of the greut | 
masses of the poor in England, than the statement | 
lately made in the House of Commons, by Mr Wake- 
ly, that while the paupers of the Poor Law Union| 
in Hampshire, were employed in crushing bones 
for manure, they quarrelled with each other for the 
bits of marrow they might chance to find, and greed- 
ily knawed off the putrid meat from the extremities , 
of the bones, The London Times well remarks 
that this is “ more like the picture of a dog-kennel 
and fighting dogs than of Englishmen.” And yet’ 
the philanthropists of England bewail the lot of the 
negro slaves of this country !—Boston Mail. | 


plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 lbs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
esengne are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
the monld board and landside together, and strengthens the 


A Plough 


Plough very much. 


The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to $15. 


‘sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 


810 50, and with cutter $i, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are forsale, wholesale and retail,a 
the New England Agricultural Warehonse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


See 


MARTIN’S MASSACHUSETTS PREMIUM 
EAGLE PLUWS, 


‘The subscribers have for sale at their extensive Agriculty 
ral Warehouse, No. 51 & 52 N. Market street, MAR- 
TINS MASSACHUSET1S PREMIUM IMPROYV- 
ED EAGLE PLOWS. 

Mr. Martin’s Plows combine new and important improve- 
ments adapting them to the different qualities of soil and 
the various modes and systems of culture His Eavle 
Plows, as improved, are much longer, the mouldboard, land 
side and point, or share, ail extended without any addition 
tothe width or heel in its work ; thus adapting this Plow 
to the more pertect turning under of the greensward, and in- 
verting of the furrow-slice, so desirable in greensward plow- 
ing. The principle of these Plows is such, from where the 
furrow-slice is received upon the mouldboard to where it 
leaves it, that it enables the Plow to take up the furrow- 
| slice with the greatest possible ease, bearing equally and 
lightly over the whole surface of the mouldboard, turning it 
over with the least possible bending or twisting, and pre- 
serving it flat, smooth and unbroken, laying the furrow-sli- 
j ces closely and compactly side by side, and creating but 
slight friction upon the face of the mouldboard in passing 
through the soil. Thus the Piow requires but very little 
power of draft beyond what is necessary to cut out the fur- 
row-slice. 





In testing the quality of Plows, the power by which it is 
moved, the ease with which itis handled, and the manner in 
which it completes the work, are three important points, a}! 
of which are wisely, accurately and judiciously preserved in 
these improved Plows. 

The character of these Plows for ease of draft and man- 
agement, and the exceilence of their work, though wel! 
established in the minds of the farming community, were 
most fully and satisfactorily exhibited to the public at the 
grand trial of Plows by the Massachusetts Agricultural So- 
ciety, at Worcester, October 9th, 1844, whose able and im- 
partial committee awarded the highest premium of #50 
to B. Martin, for the best Plow, for doing the best work 
with the least draft, in a trial open to the whole Union—this 
Piow running in its natural course, and keeping its true po- 
sition, without any effort of the plowman, and turning a 
furrow 12 inches wide and 6 inches deep, with a much less 
| draft than any other Plow on the ground. 

These Plows, as improved, are considered to be nearest to 
perfection of any implements of the kind in this country, as 
well in respect to material and workmanship, as in form oi 
construction. 


At ihe late Cattle-Show and Plowing-Match of the Wor- 
cester County Agricultural Society, in the heart of that must 
valuable agricultural county, B. Martin’s Plow received the 
highest and most enthusiastic commendation from intelli- 
gent and experienced practical farmers, who know and are 
the most competent judges. 

His castings are of a superior kind, the workmanship not 
inferior to any other Plows in this country, and his timber 
being the very best of white oak ; and every farmer knows 
that good timber in his Plows is of:the utmost importance— 
all of which in fact renders B. Martin’s Plow the very arti- 
cle every farmer wants. The high character of these Plows 
is abundantly sustained by a continued and extended patron- 
age, which the manufacturer hopes by his efforts and exer- 
tions to retain. Being himself an experienced Plow-Ma- 
ker, he will not spare any exertions in order to render his 
Plows a superior article. 

Gentlemen are requested to call and examine these Plows 
hefore they purchase. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 

Boston, March 24. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid 
within sixty days. 

Remittances, not exceeding ten dollars, at any one time, 
may be made as follows :—A subseriber owes us two or 
eight dollars, which he wishes to remit us. He will pay 
this amount to the Post Master in his own town, and take 
his receipt for it, as money paid him on our account. He 
will then send that receipt, enclosed in a letter, fo us. We 
pass it tothe Post Master in Boston, and get the money for it. 
This arrangement does away with nearly the whole risk of 
making remittance, and puts every subscriber iu possession 











TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS 
21 scHOOL STREET. 
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